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Lincoln  and  Public  Morality 


Shortly  before  Abraham  Lincoln  left  Springfield  for  his 
first  inauguration,  he  dispatched  the  following  message  to  Isaac 
Fenno,  a  wholesale  clothing  merchant  of  Boston: 

"Your  note  of  the  1st  inst.,  together  with  a  very  substantial 
and  handsome  overcoat  which  accompanied  it  by  Express, 
were  duly  received  by  me,  and  would  have  been  acknowl- 
edged sooner  but  for  the  multifarious  demands  upon  my  time 
and  attention. 

"Permit  me  now  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  elegant 
and  valuable  New  Year's  gift,  and  the  many  expressions  of 
personal  confidence  and  regard  contained  in  your  letter." 

There  is  no  suggestion  in  Lincoln's  letter  that  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  overcoat  was  delayed  because  of  some  indecision 
regarding  the  propriety  of  accepting  it.  Nor  is  there  any  indica- 
tion in  this  or  other  expressions  of  the  new  President  that  he  did 
not  know  precisely  what  to  do  about  such  matters.  He  was 
already  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  would  be  harassed  by  de- 
mands on  his  time,  strains  on  his  patience,  and  impositions  on  his 

*  John  Hope  Franklin,  author  of  this  address,  is  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
\  ment  of  History,  Brooklyn  College,  Brooldyn,  NY.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
^  Fisk  University  and  holds  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy from  Harvard  University.  He  is  the  author  of  Froin  Slavery  to 
Freedom:  A  History  of  American  Negroes,  Militant  South,  and  other  out- 
standing works  in  American  history. 
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good  nature  not  only  by  zealous  patriots  and  good  citizens  but 
also  by  persons  whose  base  motives  and  low  morality  were  all  too 
obvious.  It  was,  perhaps,  this  very  awareness  of  the  pressures  to 
which  he  would  be  subjected  that  sharpened  Lincoln's  understand- 
ing of  the  limits  of  propriety  and  morality  in  dealing  with  matters 
related  to  the  public  service.  But  even  as  his  understanding  in- 
creased, Lincoln  must  have  been  impressed  with  the  numerous 
facets  of  this  question  and  the  necessity  for  being  sensitive  to  what 
he  doubtless  would  have  called  its  multifarious  implications  and 
ramifications. 

The  continuing  interest  of  our  leading  public  servants  in  the 
question  of  ethics  and  morality  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
is  a  significant  fact  of  life  on  the  American  political  scene.  The 
first  President  of  the  United  States  was  anxious  that  those  who 
assisted  in  launching  the  new  government  should  maintain  high 
standards  of  decency  and  honesty.  In  his  farewell  address  he  spoke 
of  morality  as  one  of  the  indispensable  supports  of  political  pros- 
perity and  commended  to  his  fellows  the  view  that  "virtue  or 
morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular  government."  More  than 
a  century  and  a  half  later  one  of  Washington's  successors,  the 
present  President  of  the  United  States,  reflected  the  current  na- 
tional hypersensitivity  to  the  question  of  public  morality  when  he 
declared  in  the  summer  of  1958  that  he  would  not  countenance 
any  deviation  of  public  servants  from  the  strictest  adherence  to 
the  highest  standards  of  ethics  in  government.  He  said,  "I  expect 
the  highest  possible  standards  not  only  of  conduct  but  of  appear- 
ance of  conduct." 

In  the  years  between  the  founding  of  our  national  government 
and  the  present  time  there  have  been  numerous  expressions  of  con- 
cern about  the  maintenance  of  high  standards  of  morality  in  the 
public  service.  There  have,  of  course,  been  many  shifts  in  the 
standards  of  public  morality  as  well  as  shifts  in  emphasis  or  focus 
of  attention  from  one  type  of  conduct  to  another.  And  it  can 
almost  be  said  that  each  generation  has  set  its  own  standards  or 
has  attempted  to  set  them.  Certainly,  we  have  witnessed  in  our 
own  time  the  pronouncement  of  a  rather  unique  and  excessive 
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position  on  what  we  now  call  "ethics  in  government."  It  involves 
a  set  of  policies  that  bristle,  if  they  do  not  sparkle,  with  their 
commitment  to  virtue  and  goodness.  These  policies  and  practices 
require  elected  or  appointed  public  servants  to  sever  all  their  out- 
side business  connections,  and  to  sell  their  stocks,  bonds,  and  other 
securities.  These  policies  forbid  these  servants  of  the  people  to 
accept  gifts  that  have  any  substantial  value.  They  are  barred,  of 
course,  from  advancing,  even  by  a  favorable  hint,  the  interests  of 
their  friends  or  associates  even  if  these  persons  happen  to  deserve 
favorable  consideration  by  their  government  or  even  if  their  gov- 
ernment would  benefit  from  such  an  association. 

With  such  standards  of  public  morality  in  force  we  have  seen 
a  vice  presidential  candidate  go  before  the  nation  and  plead  not 
guilty  to  imputations  of  a  defective  character  because  friends  had 
built  up  a  fund  for  his  discretionary  use  in  his  "crusade."  We 
have  witnessed  a  Secretary  of  Defense  divesting  himself  of  assets 
and  investments  accumulated  over  a  lifetime  in  order  to  qualify 
for  taking  his  oath  of  office.  We  have  seen  a  presidential  assistant 
literally  hounded  out  of  office  because  he  received  gifts  from  a 
friend  for  whom  he  made  "imprudent"  inquiries  in  other  govern- 
mental offices. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  prove  that  these  practices  have  actually 
elevated  morality  in  the  public  service  or  that  they  have  improved 
the  operations  of  the  government  itself.  On  the  face  of  them  they 
seem  rather  excessively  and  superficially  virtuous.  As  one  critic  re- 
cently observed,  they  indict  villains  in  government  and  reflect 
only  indirectly  or  obliquely  on  the  villains  with  whom  they  have 
had  or  with  whom  they  might  have  some  traffic.  To  the  extent 
that  they  presume  that  public  servants  with  accumulated  or  in- 
herited fortunes  are  necessarily  and  inevitably  venal  or  dishonest 
and  must  "do  something  about  their  filthy  lucre"  they  are  flying 
in  the  face  of  fact  and  are  coming  dangerously  close  to  equating 
poverty  with  virtue.  The  logical  consequences  of  such  practices 
are  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  In  the  state  of  New  York,  for 
example,  it  would  involve  forcing  a  Harriman  to  get  rid  of  his 
last  five  railroads  before  he  could  become  governor.  Imagine,  if 
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you  can,  forcing  a  Rockefeller  to  bury  his  fortune  in  another 
Fort  Knox  (presumably  there  would  not  be  room  in  Fort  Knox  for 
his  gold  and  ours)  before  taking  over  the  reins  of  the  Empire  State. 

It  can  be  argued  that  our  current  policies  with  respect  to 
morality  in  the  public  service  have  become  so  excessive  on  the  side 
of  an  assumed  righteousness  and  in  support  of  the  accepted  forms 
of  morality  that  they  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental  aspects  of 
decency  and  honesty  that  they  claim  to  promote.  It  cannot  be 
successfully  claimed  that  they  necessarily  improve  the  operations 
of  the  government,  that  they  guarantee  honesty  in  government, 
or  that  they  attract  a  higher  type  of  person  into  the  public  serv- 
ice. One  would  be  hard  put  to  produce  concrete  evidence  that 
any  substantial  improvement  of  the  public  service  has  come  from 
what  we  are  pleased  to  call  pristine  virtue  or,  more  uncharitably, 
"hound's  tooth"  cleanliness.  It  is  not  irrelevant  to  remember  that 
coincidental  with  the  introduction  of  new,  rigorous  standards  of 
public  morality  have  come  the  revelations  of  numerous  practices 
of  public  immorality — currently  defined — ranging  from  present- 
ing expensive  gifts  to  persons  high  in  the  public  service  to  ped- 
dling influence  from  one  public  door  to  another.  Small  wonder 
that  many  citizens,  in  their  overly  righteous  indignation,  have 
wondered  what  this  government  is  coming  to. 

It  would  seem,  though,  that  this  righteous  wrath,  if  it  was 
aroused  by  reports  of  the  changing  of  hands  of  a  deep  freeze,  a 
pastel  mink,  an  oriental  rug,  or  a  vicuna  coat,  had  wasted  a  good 
deal  of  its  outrage  on  the  wrong  objects.  Are  such  transactions 
symptomatic  of  moral  depravity  in  government?  Do  they  reflect 
the  kind  of  dishonesty  and  indecency  that  are  destructive  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  and  of  the  ends  of  government?  An 
affirmative  answer  cannot  be  a  superficial  one.  Any  answer  must 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  government  on  any  level  is 
a  political  machine  and  that  there  are  enormously  complex  polit- 
ical considerations  that  have  a  legitimate  relationship  with  govern- 
ment. These  political  considerations,  to  be  sure,  are  abused  at  times 
and  they  often  encourage  dishonesty  and  immorality.  This  need 
not  be  true,  however.  And  before  an  indictment  can  be  drawn 
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against  a  person  or  a  practice  as  immoral  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  public  it  must  recognize  the  inescapable  fact  that  govern- 
ment functions  in  a  political  context,  public  servants  that  are  not 
civil  servants  are  politicians,  and  the  use  of  political  influence  to 
further  the  ends  of  government  is  not  only  realistic  but,  under  our 
system,  a  legitimate  pursuit. 

No  President  of  the  United  States  has  realized  more  clearly 
these  hard,  cold  facts  of  his  political  life  than  Abraham  Lincoln. 
He  never  forgot  that  he  was  the  head  of  a  party  as  well  as  the 
head  of  the  government,  and  he  fully  appreciated  the  importance 
of  strengthening  his  party  through  the  use  of  the  resources  of  the 
government.  Perhaps  no  President  has  been  forced  to  face  more 
critical  questions  bearing  on  the  problem  of  ethics  in  government 
than  Lincoln.  Certainly  no  President  up  to  Lincoln's  time  had  been 
called  upon  to  make  so  many  decisions  that  involved  the  defining 
of  public  morality.  The  years  of  Lincoln's  administration  seemed 
peculiarly  filled  with  problems  of  ethics  in  government,  many  of 
which  were  to  confound  this  country  from  that  day  to  this. 

A  new  party  had  come  to  power,  and  the  demands  of  thou- 
sands for  patronage  were  not  merely  the  demands  of  many  pol- 
iticians emerging  from  a  long  drought  of  little  patronage  but  of 
a  group  that,  as  a  group,  had  never  tasted  the  spoils  of  victory. 
This  was  a  thirst  that  was  almost  unquenchable.  How  to  satisfy  it 
without  dislocating  and  rendering  inoperable  the  very  machinery 
of  government  was  one  of  the  very  formidable  tasks  of  President 
Lincoln  in  the  early  months  of  his  administration.  By  the  time  he 
came  to  office,  moreover,  the  course  of  secession  had  become  so 
rampant  that  it  was  reasonable  to  entertain  the  most  serious  doubts 
about  the  loyalty  of  hundreds  of  federal  employees.  It  was  not 
only  fair  but  highly  desirable  to  retain  as  many  loyal  public  serv- 
ants as  could  be  done  in  the  interest  of  promoting  national  security 
and  building  political  strength.  Disloyalty,  however,  was  of  course 
the  epitome  of  public  immorality  and  could  not,  in  any  sense,  be 
countenanced.  Lincoln's  duty  in  this  regard  was  clear  and  un- 
mistakable. 

Another  problem  that  arose  from  the  crisis  of  secession  and 
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war  was  created  by  the  dramatic  expansion  of  the  functions  of 
government.  There  was  the  enormous  increase  of  the  roster  of 
public  servants  performing  innumerable  tasks  on  the  civilian  and 
military  fronts.  There  was  also  the  fantastic  expansion  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  federal  government,  accompanied  by  an  unprece- 
dented increase  in  governmental  expenditures.  Almost  overnight 
the  government  came  to  dominate  the  market  places  as  it  began 
to  purchase  every  conceivable  commodity  in  connection  with  its 
prosecution  of  the  war.  And  the  very  volume  of  the  business 
created  opportunities  for  profiteering,  graft,  and  other  forms  of 
corruption  hitherto  undreamed  of.  The  temptations  were  as  per- 
sistent as  they  were  tremendous;  and  only  the  stout-hearted  with 
high  standards  of  public  morality  could  resist  the  opportunities  for 
graft  that  were  to  be  seen  on  every  hand.  The  danger  here  was 
not  merely  that  dishonesty  would  consume  the  available  resources 
of  the  country  but  that  it  would  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the 
government  itself.  The  danger  was  a  real  one,  and  no  one  appre- 
ciated it  more  fully  than  Lincoln  himself. 

Finally,  there  were  the  problems  related  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  and  to  the  aims  for  which  it  was  being  fought.  If  this 
did  not  bear  directly  on  such  matters  as  graft  and  dishonesty,  it 
was  no  less  related  to  the  basic  problem  of  public  morality.  For  it 
was  not  only  desirable  but  perhaps  even  necessary  for  national 
survival  to  discuss  honestly  and  forthrightly  the  war  aims.  The 
risks  in  misrepresentation  or  dishonesty  were  formidable,  and  any 
leader  who  was  unwilling  to  enunciate  a  position  on  the  critical 
questions  of  the  day  was  courting  personal  and  national  disaster. 
Lincoln  had  no  intention  of  doing  either.  Too  long,  even  before 
the  secession  crisis,  he  had  spoken  for  Union  above  all,  and  if  he 
was  committee  to  an  ideal  of  freedom  for  all  it  was  to  be  achieved 
and  maintained  in  an  indestructible  union.  His  unequivocal  posi- 
tion in  this  regard  was,  in  a  sense,  a  measure  of  his  high  public 
morality. 

Lincoln  approached  the  numerous  problems  that  involved  his 
personal  is  well  as  his  public  morality  with  a  specific  and  precise 
philosophy  that  was  the  result  of  long  and  serious  contemplation 
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as  well  as  experience.  His  deep  belief  in  honesty  in  all  relations, 
public  and  private,  was  set  forth  in  a  lecture  in  1850.  In  denying 
the  popular  belief  that  lawyers  were  necessarily  dishonest,  he 
counseled  young  lawyers  to  "resolve  to  be  honest  at  all  events; 
and  if  in  your  own  judgment  you  cannot  be  an  honest  lawyer, 
resolve  to  be  honest  without  being  a  lawyer."  This  remained  a 
ruling  passion  throughout  his  life.  When  observers  could  make  no 
other  favorable  comment  about  him  they  willingly  recognized  his 
honesty.  "We  have  seen  it  in  his  face;  hopeless  honesty — that  is 
all,"  one  remarked  after  visiting  him  during  his  first  year  in  office. 

There  was  more  than  a  hopeless  honesty  in  Lincoln's  public 
philosophy,  as  even  this  observer  could  have  discovered  had  he 
taken  the  trouble  to  look.  Enroute  to  his  first  inauguration  Lincoln 
stopped  in  Philadelphia  and  pledged  himself  to  follow  in  the  path 
of  the  Founding  Fathers  who  had  laid  down  principles  of  govern- 
ment that  were  high  in  every  respect  and  entirely  worthy  of 
emulation.  The  teachings  of  those  who  wrote  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  were 
sacred,  he  asserted.  "I  shall  do  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  teach- 
ings of  those  holy  and  most  sacred  walls,"  in  which  the  Constitu- 
tion was  written.  "May  my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning  and  my 
tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  if  ever  I  prove  false  to 
those  teachings,"  he  concluded.  No  "hopeless  honesty"  here  but 
a  vigorous  commitment  to  what  he  regarded  as  high  principles  of 
decent  and  good  government. 

But  Lincoln  was  a  practical  man,  a  realist  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term.  To  him  good  government  was  a  feasible,  workable  in- 
strument that  was  expected  to  function  in  the  hands  of  human 
beings  whose  frailties  were  legion.  This  led  him  to  the  practice 
of  expediency,  "  of  compromise,  of  seeing  or  trying  to  see  every- 
thing and  neglect  nothing  for  every  political  decision  which  he 
had  to  make."  These  decisions,  he  felt,  should  not  be  based  on 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  but  instead,  as  Stanley  Pargellis  has 
suggested,  on  ideas  of  what  is  good  and  evil.  The  true  rule, 
Lincoln  declared,  in  determining  whether  to  embrace  or  reject 
anything,  "is  not  whether  it  have  any  evil  in  it  but  whether  it  have 
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more  of  evil  than  of  good.  There  are  few  things  wholly  evil  or 
wholly  good."  He  subscribed  to  the  view  that  the  central  idea 
behind  the  national  political  philosophy  was  the  equality  of  men. 
But  practical  man  that  he  was,  he  doubted  that  the  monstrous  evil 
of  slavery  could  be  dealt  with  summarily.  It  was  an  infection  that 
was  so  deeply  imbedded  in  the  national  fabric  that  a  violent  elimi- 
nation of  it  would  rend  the  structure  of  the  nation.  This  view  did 
not  alter  his  strong  opposition  to  the  evil  of  slavery  any  more 
than  it  altered  his  opposition  to  public  immorality  in  general. 

Lincoln  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States  was  a  political  office  and  its  incumbent  was  neces- 
sarily and  inevitably  a  politician.  Consequently  he  admittedly  used 
his  appointive  power  to  reward  his  political  supporters  and  to 
strengthen  his  political  position.  His  guiding  principle,  he  said, 
was  "justice  to  all,"  but  this  maxim  did  not  seem  to  prevent  his 
functioning  as  a  political-minded  public  servant  in  dispensing  the 
patronage.  As  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  as  a  member  of 
Congress,  and  as  President  the  practice  of  rewarding  the  party 
faithful  gained  strict  adherence  from  Lincoln.  He  took  his  patron- 
age obligation  seriously,  the  historian  of  his  years  in  Congress  tells 
us,  and  he  cheerfully  ran  errands  for  loyal  and  ambitious  con- 
stituents. Hundreds  of  times,  when  President,  he  sought  employ- 
ment in  some  branch  of  the  government  for  loyal  supporters.  That 
he  did  not  altogether  escape  the  practice  of  nepotism  can  be  seen 
in  his  effort  to  secure  employment  and  other  favors  for  some  of 
his  relatives  but  more  frequently  for  Mrs.  Lincoln's  kinsmen. 

Even  in  the  armed  forces  there  are  numerous  examples  of  the 
manner  in  which  Lincoln  used  the  patronage,  at  times  to  gain  sup- 
port for  the  war  from  discordant  elements  and  at  other  times  to 
dissipate  dissension  or  even  disloyalty.  Powerful  Democrats  Hke 
Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  John  A.  McClerand,  and  Benjamin  Butler 
found  criticizing  the  conduct  of  the  war  a  bit  awkward  once  they 
had  received  the  presidential  favor  of  high  military  commissions. 
The  scramble  for  public  office,  civil  or  military,  greatly  distressed 
Lincoln  and  caused  him  once  to  declare,  while  especially  exasper- 
ated, that  the  struggle  for  office  as  a  way  to  live  without  work 
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would  become  a  real  test  of  the  strength  of  our  institutions.  Un- 
pleasant and  dangerous  as  it  was,  it  was  something  with  which  the 
President  had  to  live,  and  he  was  willing  to  do  so. 

But  Lincoln's  determination  to  dispense  the  patronage  justly 
and  effectively  led  him  to  keep  it  in  his  own  hands  as  much  as 
possible.  Thus  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  disgust  when 
word  came  to  him  that  Thurlow  Weed  was  passing  the  word 
around  that  he  had  the  President's  authority  to  dispense  the 
patronage  in  New  York.  "I  do  not  believe  that  you  have  so 
claimed,"  Lincoln  wrote  Weed,  "but  still  so  some  men  say.  On 
that  subject  you  know  all  I  have  said  to  you  is  'justice  to  all,'  and 
I  have  said  nothing  more  particular  to  anyone."  He  concluded  by 
tersely  expressing  the  hope  that  Weed  would  not  use  his  name  in 
the  matter. 

Justice  in  the  matter  of  the  patronage  involved  awarding  pub- 
lic office  on  an  equitable  basis.  It  also  involved  the  honest  dis- 
charge of  one's  duties  as  well  as  the  fair  and  discreet  use  of  the 
power  vested  in  the  public  servant.  In  1864  Lincoln  had  to  remind 
the  postmaster  of  Philadelphia  of  these  basic  principles  when  it 
was  reported  that  the  postmaster  was  forcing  postal  employees 
under  him  to  vote  for  a  certain  candidate  for  Congress.  Lincoln's 
chagrin  was  based  in  part  on  the  fact  that  the  postmaster  was  sup- 
porting the  candidate  who  was  opposing  Lincoln's  choice.  There 
was,  however,  another  more  important  consideration,  Lincoln 
argued,  and  it  was  that  "all  our  friends  should  have  absolute  free- 
dom of  choice  among  our  friends.  My  wish,  therefore,  is  that  you 
will  do  just  as  you  think  with  your  own  suffrage  .  .  .  and  not 
constrain  any  of  your  subordinates  to  do  other  than  he  thinks  fit 
with  his." 

Likewise,  when  Lincoln  learned  that  the  Commissioner  of  Pub- 
lic Buildings  had  caused  a  bill  to  be  introduced  in  Congress  to 
remove  his  office  from  the  Interior  Department  and  enlarge  his 
powers  and  patronage,  Lincoln  made  his  position  clear.  He  said 
that  if  Congress  wished  to  make  the  changes  it  was  certainly  free 
to  do  so.  "What  I  wish  to  say,"  he  warned,  "is  that  if  the  change 
is  made,  I  do  not  think  I  can  allow  you  to  retain  the  office;  be- 
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cause  that  would  be  encouraging  officers  to  be  constantly  in- 
triguing, to  the  detriment  of  the  public  interest,  in  order  to  profit 
themselves."  The  public  interest,  Lincoln  contended,  must  never 
be  abused  or  injured  regardless  of  the  importance  of  the  patron- 
age and  its  use  for  political  purposes. 

The  abuse  of  the  power  of  public  office  was  a  matter  about 
which  the  President  was  most  sensitive.  It  was  doubtless  this  fear 
that  made  Lincoln  reluctant  to  appoint  Simon  Cameron  Secretary 
of  War.  Lincoln  perhaps  would  not  have  done  so  had  not  his  sup- 
porters made  such  a  promise  at  the  Chicago  convention  and  had 
not  he  fully  appreciated  the  connection  between  this  appointment 
and  party  harmony  in  the  East.  "Lincoln's  in  a  fix,"  Billy  Herndon 
said.  "Cameron's  appointment  to  an  office  in  his  cabinet  bothers 
him.  If  Lincoln  do  appoint  Cameron,  he  gets  a  fight  on  his  hands, 
and  if  he  do  not  he  gets  a  quarrel  deep  abiding  and  lasting.  Poor 
Lincoln!  God  help  him." 

But  Cameron's  enemies  said  that  as  Senator  he  had  been  guilty 
of  corruption  in  obtaining  contracts  and  that  if  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  War  he  would  use  the  patronage  of  his  office  for  his  own 
private  gain.  These  matters  troubled  Lincoln  and,  in  attempting 
to  think  them  through,  he  set  forth  some  significant  points  in  his 
conception  of  public  morality.  "I  can  see  no  impropriety  in  his 
taking  contracts  or  making  money  out  of  them,"  Lincoln  argued, 
"as  that  is  a  mere  matter  of  business.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in 
this,  unless  some  unfairness  or  dishonesty  is  shown,  which  sup- 
position I  have  no  doubt  General  Cameron  will  be  able  to  dis- 
prove. ...  I  shall  deal  with  him  fairly,  but  ...  if  the  charges 
against  him  are  proven,  he  cannot  have  a  seat  in  my  cabinet,  as  I 
will  not  have  associated  with  me  one  whose  character  is  im- 
peached." Despite  the  frequency  of  these  charges  and  despite  the 
vacillation  of  the  President-elect,  Lincoln  finally  went  through 
with  the  appointment  and  never  ceased  to  regret  it. 

The  kinds  of  corruption  that  had  been  freely  predicted  by 
Cameron's  critics  permeated  the  War  Department  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  Cameron's  tenure.  And  the  inefficiency  of  the 
Secretary,  together  with  a  phenomenal  expansion  of  the  activities 
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of  the  office,  merely  contributed  to  the  growth  of  every  con- 
ceivable form  of  corruption.  There  was  incredible  fraud  in  the 
construction  of  fortifications  in  St.  Louis,  where  the  contractors 
made  a  profit  of  at  least  $111,000  on  a  contract  of  $171,000.  The 
purchase  of  worthless  muskets  for  more  than  $160,000  and  the 
purchase  of  pocketless,  buttonless,  and  generally  useless  uniforms 
from  a  famous  New  York  firm  are  classic  and  well-known  ex- 
amples of  wartime  corruption.  When  the  rumors  were  rife  that 
Cameron  was  involved  in  the  corruption  a  delegation  called  on  the 
President  and  demanded  his  removal.  "Gentlemen,"  the  President 
said,  "if  you  want  General  Cameron  removed,  you  have  only  to 
bring  me  one  proved  case  of  dishonesty,  and  I  promise  you  his 
head.  But  I  assure  you  that  I  am  not  going  to  act  on  what  seems 
to  me  the  most  unfounded  gossip." 

When  Lincoln  did  act,  by  retiring  Cameron  from  the  War 
Department  and  appointing  him  to  be  Minister  to  Russia,  he  did 
not  do  so  because  of  any  specific  act  or  acts  of  corruption  com- 
mitted by  Cameron.  Rather,  it  was  doubtless  Cameron's  general 
inefficiency  as  well  as  his  embarrassment  to  the  administration  by 
the  premature  support  he  gave  the  proposal  to  arm  the  slaves  in 
his  first  annual  report.  Even  these  instances  of  human  frailty  did 
not  restrain  Lincoln  in  assuring  Cameron,  in  his  letter  of  dis- 
missal, of  his  "undiminished  confidence,"  his  "affectionate  esteem," 
and  his  sure  expectation  that  in  his  Russian  post  Cameron  would 
be  able  to  render  services  no  less  important  than  those  he  could 
render  at  home.  Even  so,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a 
resolution  condemning  "Simon  Cameron,  late  Secretary  of  War," 
for  adopting  a  "policy  highly  injurious  to  the  pubHc  service."  The 
resolution  criticized  Cameron's  investing  several  New  York  busi- 
nesses with  unrestricted  authority  to  purchase  military  supplies 
without  any  guarantee  or  security  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
their  duties. 

Lincoln  was  the  first  to  come  to  Cameron's  defense  in  this  pub- 
lic embarrassment.  The  President  told  the  members  of  the  House 
that  while  the  Secretary  of  War  fully  approved  the  proceedings 
"they  were  not  moved  nor  suggested  by  himself  and  that  not  only 
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the  President  but  all  the  other  heads  of  departments  were  at  least 
equally  responsible  with  him  for  whatever  error,  wrong,  or  fault 
was  committed  in  the  premises."  Lincoln  admitted  the  irregular- 
ity of  advancing  $2,000,000  of  public  funds  without  security  to  a 
group  of  men  not  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States.  But  he 
added  that  he  was  not  aware  that  a  dollar  of  it  had  been  lost  or 
wasted;  and  it  was  clear  that  in  his  own  mind  the  "honesty  of  his 
act  and  the  emergency  which  occasioned  it  excused  its  illegality." 
In  this  matter,  Lincoln  was  not  defending  a  crony  but  a  principle. 
It  was  the  principle  of  the  transcendent  importance  of  survival 
over  forms  and  procedure. 

While  nothing  but  the  direst  national  emergency  could  excuse 
irregularities  in  the  use  of  authority,  nothing  at  all,  from  Lincoln's 
view,  could  excuse  the  abuse  of  power  that  was  inconsistent  with 
the  public  good.  On  one  occasion  an  old  friend  sought  Lincoln's 
assistance  in  securing  possession  of  land  near  Memphis  for  a 
woman  whose  husband  was  in  the  Confederate  service  and  on 
which  the  claim  had  already  been  passed  once  or  twice.  The  fact 
that  the  husband  was  in  the  Confederate  service  did  not  disturb 
Lincoln,  but  the  fact  that  his  assistance  was  being  sought  as  a 
favor  and  nothing  more  irritated  him  greatly.  He  was  blunt  in  his 
reply.  "The  impropriety  of  bringing  such  cases  to  me,  is  obvious 
to  anyone  who  will  consider  that  I  could  not  properly  act  on  any 
case  without  understanding  it,  and  that  I  have  neither  the  means 
nor  time  to  obtain  such  understanding." 

The  pressure  on  the  President  to  grant  personal  favors  that 
v/ould  be  financially  rewarding  to  his  friends  was  "almost  incred- 
ible," and  at  times  he  gave  way.  In  Alexandria,  Louisiana,  two 
men  turned  up  with  trading  permits  in  the  President's  handwrit- 
ing. They  were  old,  personal  Springfield  friends  of  Lincoln's. 
What  little  cotton  they  collected  was  taken  av/ay  from  them  by 
the  army  and  put  to  military  use.  Their  very  appearance  in  the 
area,  however,  with  permits  signed  by  Lincoln  set  many  tongues 
wagging.  This  was  doubtless  the  exception,  the  rare  occasion 
when  the  pressure  was  unbearable  and  the  President  relented. 
More  typical  is  the  instance  in  1863  when  Lincoln's  good  friend 
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Representative  William  Kellogg  tried  to  persuade  him  to  grant  a 
friend  a  permit  to  sell  ordinary  articles  of  commerce  at  Helena, 
Arkansas,  and  to  purchase  cotton  and  other  commodities  from 
loyal  men.  This  was  a  request  made  to  order  for  Lincoln's  com- 
plete exasperation,  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  from  his 
good  friend  his  utter  disgust. 

"I  think  you  do  not  know  how  embarrassing  your  request  is. 
Few  things  are  so  troublesome  to  the  government  as  the 
fierceness  with  which  the  profits  of  trading  in  cotton  [sic] 
are  sought.  .  .  .  What  can  and  can  not  be  done,  has,  for  the 
time  been  settled,  and  it  seems  to  me  I  cannot  safely  break 
over  it.  I  know  it  is  thought  that  one  case  is  not  much,  but 
how  can  I  favor  one  and  deny  another.  .  .  .  The  administra- 
tion would  do  for  you  as  much  as  for  any  other  man;  and  I 
personally  would  do  some  more  than  for  most  others,  but 
really  I  cannot  involve  myself  and  the  Government  as  this 
would  do." 

Lincoln  feared  neither  the  power  of  money  nor  a  close  associa- 
tion with  men  powerful  in  the  business  community.  The  use  of 
money  in  politics  was,  at  times,  both  right  and  indispensible,  he 
wrote  a  loyal  Kansas  supporter  in  1860;  and  there  were  many 
times  when  he  wished  he  had  more  of  it  for  political  and  other 
purposes.  In  1848  while  in  Congress  he  got  a  bit  more  money  than 
the  law  provided  for  travel  expenses  of  members  of  Congress. 
Instead  of  reporting,  as  a  basis  for  reimbursement,  the  official  mile- 
age between  Springfield  and  Washington — 780  miles — Lincoln 
submitted  a  bill  for  1,626  miles,  thereby  securing  almost  $700  in 
excess  of  the  amount  provided  by  law.  Lincoln  did  not  regard  this 
as  other  than  a  political  prerequisite  in  which  many  members 
shared.  From  his  point  of  view  neither  personal  nor  public  integ- 
rity was  at  stake. 

Lincoln  did  not  grab  at  every  dollar  that  was  available,  how- 
ever; and  the  pattern  of  his  personal  attitude  toward  financial  mat- 
ters emerged  from  the  careful  studies  made  of  them  by  the  late 
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Harry  Pratt.  When  a  real  estate  dealer  offered  to  raise  $10,000  for 
Lincoln's  personal  use  in  1861,  the  President-elect  gratefully  de- 
clined on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  need  the  money  at  that  time. 
When  the  president  of  Springfield's  First  National  Bank  offered  to 
sell  Lincoln  $5,000  worth  of  paid-up  shares  in  the  bank  in  1864, 
Lincoln  declined  but  not  because  he  was  personally  opposed  to 
the  transaction.  "I  would  accept  at  once,  were  it  not  that  I  fear 
there  might  be  some  impropriety  in  it,  though  I  do  not  see  that 
there  would.  I  will  think  of  it  a  while."  The  impropriety  Lincoln 
feared  was  related  to  the  judgment  that  others  might  place  on 
his  acts.  The  risk  in  an  election  year  was  not  worth  it.  Lincoln 
never  took  up  the  generous  offer,  for  he  was  not  one  to  run 
political  risks  unnecessarily. 

Lincoln,  however,  was  not  above  accepting  support  to  help 
finance  his  political  activities,  and  he  was  realist  enough  to  know 
that  this  financial  aid  did  not  come  to  him  out  of  love.  "Do  men 
act  without  motive?"  he  had  asked  when  in  Congress  in  1849. 
"Did  business  men  commonly  go  into  an  expenditure  of  money 
which  could  be  of  no  account  to  them? "  To  Lincoln  the  answers 
were  obvious.  Thus,  he  accepted  financial  support  only  when 
absolutely  necessary;  and  when  he  did,  he  was  fully  aware  of  the 
obligations  he  thus  incurred.  He  refused  the  offer  of  $500  from 
a  young  Bloomington  lawyer  in  1858  with  the  following  com- 
ment: "I  am  not  so  poor  as  you  suppose — don't  want  any  money, 
don't  know  how  to  use  money  on  such  occasions — cant  do  it  and 
never  will — though  much  obliged  to  you."  The  campaign  against 
Douglas  was  much  more  expensive  than  Lincoln  had  anticipated, 
and  when  it  was  over  the  unsuccessful  candidate  gladly  accepted 
offers  to  share  in  the  expenses.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Lincoln 
wrote  a  friend  who  had  helped  him  in  1856  that  inasmuch  as  he 
did  not  spend  all  that  had  been  offered  he  hoped  that  he  could 
call  on  his  generous  friend  to  assist  in  liquidating  the  expenses  of 
the  campaign  of  1858. 

Lincoln  seemed  genuinely  pleased  with  his  associations  with 
big  business  and  with  important  personages  from  the  business 
community.  He  was,  for  a  number  of  years,  an  attorney  for  the 
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Illinois  Central  Railroad  and  was  understandably  depressed  when 
the  big  line  threw  its  support  to  Douglas  in  1858.  He  had  power- 
ful friends  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  and  legend  has  it 
that  he  was  offered  the  position  of  general  counsel  for  the  line  in 
1860.  He  declined  it  ostensibly  on  the  ground  that  it  would  ruin 
his  family  to  have  an  annual  income  of  $10,000.  A  more  likely 
reason  was  that  by  1860  Lincoln  had  his  eyes  fixed  squarely  on  the 
presidency.  As  Billy  Herndon  later  complained,  his  partner  was 
devoting  precious  little  time  to  the  practice  of  law.  The  New 
York  Central  could  not  compete  with  the  White  House. 

Bankers,  industrialists,  railroad  men,  and  the  like  moved  freely 
in  and  out  of  the  White  House  and  in  and  out  of  the  Lincoln  ad- 
ministration. The  test  to  which  Lincoln  subjected  them  both  as 
friends  and  office  holders  was  the  same  test  to  which  he  subjected 
others,  namely,  honesty,  decency,  and  freedom  from  any  desire 
for  personal  aggrandizement  that  would  be  harmful  to  the  public 
interest.  He  not  only  did  not  require  federal  office  holders  to 
relinquish  their  investments  but  he  did  not  require  them  to  sever 
their  business  connections.  During  his  tenure  as  Secretary  of  War 
Cameron  remained  a  large  stockholder  in  the  Northern  Central 
Railroad,  commonly  called  "Cameron's  Road."  Thomas  A.  Scott 
became  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  but  retained  his  position  as 
vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  with  whom  he  was 
constantly  making  contracts  for  transporting  supplies  and  soldiers. 
When  John  Z.  Goodrich  became  Collector  of  the  Port  at  Boston 
he  gave  up  neither  his  chairmanship  of  the  Republican  Party  in 
Massachusetts  nor  his  long  connection  with  a  woolen  factory.  The 
same  could  be  said  for  flour  manufacturer  William  B.  Thomas, 
who  became  the  collector  at  Philadelphia.  "Conflict  of  interest" 
was  a  phrase  unknown  to  American  politics  in  the  Civial  War  era; 
and  the  rules  for  the  whole  range  of  contacts  between  government 
and  business  were,  at  best,  vaguely  and  indistinctly  articulated. 

The  Civil  War  President  regarded  gifts  from  citizens  as  a  com- 
pliment to  him  and  the  office  that  he  occupied.  While  the  gifts  he 
received  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  small  value,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  would  have  been  troubled  by  questions  of  propriety 
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in  accepting  gifts  of  greater  value.  He  always  took  the  time  to 
acknowledge  with  gratitude  even  the  most  insignificant  token  of 
esteem  and  to  return  a  compliment  to  the  donor  by  referring  to  a 
pair  of  socks  as  "fine,  and  soft  and  warm,"  to  a  whip  as  "elegant" 
and  "displaying  a  perfection  of  workmanship,"  to  a  chair  pre- 
sented by  the  Shakers  as  "very  comfortable,"  and  to  the  overcoat 
as  "substantial  and  handsome."  The  record  of  gifts  to  Lincoln's 
colleagues  and  subordinates  is  not  so  complete  as  his  own.  That 
the  other  public  servants  were  the  objects  of  various  expressions 
of  generosity  and  even  gratitude  cannot  be  gainsaid.  There  is,  so 
far  as  this  writer  knows,  no  expression  of  disapproval  on  Lincoln's 
part  of  gifts  either  to  himself  or  to  others  in  his  administration. 

Attempts  to  peddle  influence  were  inevitable  in  a  government 
whose  functions  and  responsibilities  were  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  the  theater  of  war  itself.  Trobriand  described  the  army  of 
lobbyists  and  the  like  as  second  only  to  the  army  that  was  in  the 
field.  "They  were  everywhere;  in  the  streets,  in  the  hotels,  in  the 
offices,  at  the  Capitol,  and  in  the  White  House."  Lincoln  at- 
tempted to  avoid  such  pressures  as  much  as  possible  and  to  pursue 
a  course  of  action  that  was  oblivious  to  their  existence.  By  the  very 
nature  of  the  circumstances,  however,  he  was  not  always  success- 
ful; but  he  never  stopped  trying.  And  he  did  not  like  indiscrimi- 
nate influence  peddling.  To  a  group  of  St.  Louis  businessmen  who 
sought  his  influence  in  securing  a  contract  he  replied,  "As  to  con- 
tracts, and  jobs,  I  understand  that,  by  the  law,  they  are  awarded  to 
the  best  bidders;  and  if  the  government  agents  at  St.  Louis  do  dif- 
ferently, it  would  be  good  ground  to  prossecute  [sic]  them  upon." 
Whenever  it  became  clear  that  friends  or  foes  were  attempting  to 
use  Lincoln  to  advance  their  own  interests  at  the  expense  of  the 
interest  of  the  public,  Lincoln  was  blunt  and  uncompromising  in 
his  rejection  of  their  entreaties. 

Lincoln's  view  of  public  morality  did  not,  however,  restrain 
him  from  using  the  power  of  his  office  to  gain  positions  and  other 
favors  for  his  friends.  Over  and  over  again  a  word  dropped  here 
or  a  note  scribbled  there  would  bring  the  desired  results,  even 
when  it  irritated  a  Chase  or  a  Bates.  To  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Interior  he  wrote,  "Can  you,  by  any  possibility,  find  some  place 
for  Judge  [Horatio  N.]  Taft?  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  can 
and  will."  To  the  Secretary  of  War  he  wrote,  "I  really  wish  Jesse 
W.  Fell,  of  Illinois,  to  be  appointed  a  paymaster  in  the  Regular 
Army,  at  farthest,  as  early  as  the  first  of  July  1862. 1  wish  nothing 
to  interfere  with  this;  and  I  have  so  written  as  much  as  two 
months  ago  I  think."  Again,  "I  personally  wish  Jacob  R.  Freese, 
of  New- Jersey  to  be  appointed  a  Colonel  for  a  colored  regiment — 
and  this  regardless  of  whether  he  can  tell  the  exact  shade  of 
Julius  Caesar's  hair."  He  also  sought  interviews  in  various  depart- 
ments for  friends  and  others  who  had  been  commended  to  him, 
and  fully  expected  his  own  recommendations  to  be  honored. 
Early  in  his  administration  he  advised  a  friend  who  knew  almost 
nothing  about  surveying  to  seek  contracts  surveying  public  lands. 
Lincoln  said  that  a  knowledge  of  surveying  was  not  necessary 
since  his  job,  which  was  good  for  about  $50,000,  would  be  to 
organize  parties  of  professional  surveyors.  When  the  friend  asked 
how  he  would  get  the  contracts,  Lincoln  replied,  "Leave  that  en- 
tirely to  me.  I'll  see  that  you  get  the  contracts." 

Thus  spoke  and  acted  the  man  who,  more  than  any  of  his 
predecessors,  was  called  upon  to  face  the  difficult  problem  of 
public  morality.  He  faced  it  and  dealt  with  it  as  a  realist  rather 
than  as  a  crusader,  as  a  patriot  and  politician  rather  than  as  a  doc- 
trinaire morahst  and  reformer.  The  conduct  he  required  of  him- 
self and  his  colleagues  was  always  to  act  in  a  way  that  would 
promote  the  public  interest.  He  was  less  concerned  with  pro- 
cedure than  with  acts  that  would  foster  union,  victory,  and  human 
decency.  He  was  not  adverse  to  using  the  patronage  to  build  a 
loyal  and  powerful  political  organization,  but  he  had  no  patience 
for  any  abuse  of  this  power  and  especially  its  use  for  purely 
selfish  purposes.  He  was  even  willing  to  use  the  mihtary  patronage 
to  give  commissions  to  ambitious  politicians,  and  although  it 
"saddled  the  army  with  some  prize  incompetents  in  high  places," 
it  was  a  good  investment  in  national  cohesion. 

Lincoln  was  never  greatly  concerned  with  irregularities  if  they 
were  consistent  with  the  public  good.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
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opposed  to  any  act  that  was  against  the  public  interest.  Whenever 
he  brought  pressure  on  the  head  of  one  of  the  departments  to 
grant  a  favor  for  one  of  his  friends  or  supporters,  he  invariably 
qualified  the  request  by  a  condition  such  as  "if  it  can  be  done  con- 
sistently with  the  public  interest"  or  "if  the  public  interest  will 
admit."  For  a  man  who  was  deeply  committed  to  honesty  and 
decency  in  government  the  extension  of  a  favor  to  a  friend  or 
supporter  did  not  trouble  him  as  long  as  he  was  convinced  that 
the  public  good  was  protected. 

Nor  was  Lincoln  frightened  by  the  prospect  of  having  in  the 
government  men  who  had  close  connections  with  the  business 
community  or  who  themselves  belonged  to  that  community.  This 
was  admittedly  a  matter  that  required  constant  surveillance  and 
scrutiny,  but  that  was  a  responsibility  inherent  in  the  public  serv- 
ice. It  could  not  be  evaded  by  running  businessmen  out  of  govern- 
ment or  by  forcing  them  to  enter  the  public  service  only  at  the 
expense  of  divesting  themselves  of  all  their  worldly  possessions. 
In  a  country  where  both  the  government  and  the  economy  were 
expanding  how  could  such  a  group  be  ignored  or  treated  in  any 
manner  that  would  inhibit  their  effective  service?  Lincoln  could 
ill  afford  to  lose  their  services  and  he  had  no  intention  of  doing  so. 
His  responsibility  was  to  see  to  it  that  members  of  the  business 
community  performed  loyally  and  honestly,  and  he  gladly  as- 
sumed that  responsibility. 

Gifts  never  worried  Lincoln.  He  could  not  be  bought  by  them, 
regardless  of  their  value.  Likewise,  he  did  not  intend  that  any 
member  of  his  administration  should  be  affected  by  gifts  or  other 
irregularities  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  would  not  counten- 
ance the  exertion  of  any  undue  and  purely  selfishly  motivated 
influence  on  public  servants  by  any  person  or  group.  While 
Lincoln  fully  recognized  the  inevitability  of  the  government's 
doing  business  with  persons  representing  a  wide  variety  of  inter- 
ests, he  never  tolerated  the  peddling  of  influence  that  completely 
ignored  the  public  interest.  Pressure  from  without  as  well  as  from 
within  was  tolerable  so  long  as  it  was  motivated,  at  least  in  part, 
by  an  appreciation  of  the  obligation  of  the  public  service  to  per- 
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form  honestly  and  with  full  regard  for  the  general  welfare. 

In  the  study  of  the  conduct  of  his  office  and  in  an  examination 
of  the  principles  of  public  morality  to  which  he  adhered  with 
tenacity,  Lincoln  can  be  instructive  to  those  of  us  who  seek  guid- 
ance through  today's  confusing  maze  of  problems  related  to  ethics 
in  government.  One  is  impressed,  first  of  all,  with  the  absence  of 
any  semblance  of  hypocrisy  or  any  suggestion  of  a  double  stand- 
ard for  those  in  and  out  of  government.  Indecency  and  dishonesty 
in  government  almost  invariably  had  their  counterparts  outside 
government,  and  both  were  equally  obnoxious  to  Lincoln  and 
might  well  be  to  us. 

One  cannot  fail  to  be  persuaded,  moreover,  by  the  validity  of 
Lincoln's  view  that  business  and  government  are  not  necessarily 
incompatible.  His  policies  and  practices  suggest  to  us  that  it  is  not 
only  a  bit  foolish  but  not  necessarily  in  the  public  interest  to  re- 
quire a  man  of  affluence  to  take  the  vow  of  poverty  before  he  can 
enter  upon  his  duties  as  a  public  servant.  Lincoln's  hard-headed 
conduct  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  patronage,  the  acceptance 
of  gifts,  and  the  exertion  of  influence  in  high  places  inevitably 
suggests  that  by  comparison  we  not  only  reflect  a  measure  of  im- 
maturity with  respect  to  such  matters  but  that  we  also  suffer  from 
a  lack  of  realism  or,  worse,  from  downright  hypocrisy  as  we  face 
similar  problems.  Most  of  all,  however,  and  in  almost  every  shred 
of  conduct  related  even  remotely  to  the  question  of  public  moral- 
ity, Lincoln's  own  position  compels  a  thorough  re-examination  of 
our  own  attitudes  and  views  of  the  same  problems. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  contend  that  Lincoln  solved  all  the  prob- 
lems involving  public  morality  that  he  faced.  It  cannot  be  claimed 
that  he  had  a  workable  formula  for  coping  with  each  situation  as 
it  arose.  It  does  seem,  however,  that  he  had  thought  through  rather 
carefully  these  problems;  and  as  he  faced  them  a  pattern  and  phi- 
losophy seem  to  emerge.  There  were,  of  course,  numerous  in- 
stances of  shameful  immorality  in  his  administration,  but  they 
were  deviations  from  the  high  standards  set  by  Lincoln  himself. 
They  were  violations  both  of  the  pattern  and  philosophy  enunci- 
ated by  him.  The  century  that  separates  us  from  Lincoln's  time 
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has  neither  eradicated  nor  solved  the  questions  of  public  morality 
that  plagued  Lincoln.  In  all  fairness  it  is  not  even  clear  that  the 
century  has  provided  us  with  any  greater  wisdom  about  such 
matters  than  that  enjoyed  by  Lincoln  and  his  contemporaries.  As 
we  look  back  upon  Lincoln  we  can  certainly  profit  by  the  example 
of  his  forthrightness,  his  honesty,  and  his  realistic  approach.  This 
was  his  wisdom,  and  in  any  age,  even  after  the  problems  have 
changed,  this  much  is  worthy  of  emulation. 
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